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other great founders of Comparative Philology had been 
too busily engaged in laying the foundations of the 
science, in determining its main laws and principles, and 
in classifying whole groups or families of speech, to 
devote themselves to the minute and special investigation 
of single languages, and trace therein the application and 
action of the laws they had formulated. But a time came 
when the work of the pioneer was finished, and when it 
was necessary for special scholars to elaborate the details 
of the new science and to strengthen or modify its con¬ 
clusions by a patient examination of individual dialects. 
The old-fashioned “ philology ” which bad professed to 
analyse the forms of a language, as preserved in its litera¬ 
ture, had proceeded upon a wrong method and had 
accordingly arrived at wrong results ; its area of com¬ 
parison was too narrow and limited, its procedure was 
capricious and at haphazard, and its doctrines were based 
rather upon individual taste than upon inductive reason¬ 
ing. When it was discovered, however, that language is 
as much subject to the action of invariable laws as the 
bodily frame of man, that every sound in the words we 
utter is due to conditions which can be accurately gauged 
and determined, the “philology” of the last century 
underwent a complete change. It stands to the modem 
science of language in much the same relation as 
alchemy stands to chemistry. The general laws of lan¬ 
guage which had been obtained by a careful and far- 
reaching comparison of phenomena, were applied to 
explain and illuminate the facts presented by special 
languages, and these in their turn served to confirm or 
modify the generalisations already made. 

Latin and Greek were naturally among the first to 
benefit by the new method of treatment: Thanks to the 
labours of scholars like Curtius and Corssen, the lan¬ 
guages of ancient Greece and Rome have been placed in 
their true position, and probed, as it were, to their very 
rocts. Their grammatical forms have been explained 
and simplified, their words have been traced back to an 
epoch when they were the common heritage of the Aryan 
race, and their phonetic characteristics have been made 
to yield fresh testimony to the truth that the place and 
nature of every consonant and vowel is the result of the 
working of undeviating laws. What, perhaps, is of still 
greater importance, is the line that has been drawn 
between the literary and the linguistic value of the two 
classicaltongues. For purely philological purposes they 
are of less interest than many a savage jargon, the name 
of which is almost unknown, and certainly than those 
spoken languages of modern Europe whose life and 
growth can be watched like that of the living organism, 
and whose phonology can be studied at first hand. The 
more or less artificial dialect of a literary class stands 
outside the ever-moving current of living speech; in pro¬ 
portion as it is impressed with the individualism of par¬ 
ticular writers, it becomes unsuitable for scientific treat¬ 
ment. The greater the literary perfection of a language, 
the less is its importance to the mere glottologist. The 
value of Latin and Greek, and more especially of Latin, 
lies rather in the literature they enshrine than in the 
linguistic features they present. 

'No language, however, can be wholly valueless or un¬ 
interesting to the student of human speech, and Latin 
and Greek, from the minuteness with which they have 
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been studied, and the number and variety of monuments 
they have left behind them, have a special claim upon 
his attention when revivified and illuminated by scientific 
philology. The laws which have been ascertained by the 
observation of living utterance have been applied to ex¬ 
plain the letter-changes of the classical tongues, and the 
comparison of their grammatical forms with those of the 
cognate languages has done much towards throwing light 
on the history of Aryan flexion and the vicissitudes through 
which it has passed. The innermost structure of the 
dead languages of Greece and Rome has been laid bare, 
and.though there is much which will to the last resist 
analysis, the old mystery which enveloped the para¬ 
digms and “ rules ” of our school grammars has been dis¬ 
pelled for ever. Dr. Baur’s attempt to convey the results 
of a scientific investigation of Greek and Latin in the 
shortest possible form is highly successful, and those 
who are unable to read German ought to be grateful for 
the translation of the work. The book is essentially a 
useful one, and we hope it will be extensively read in our 
schools and universities. As the author confines himself 
very strictly to the two classical languages, the teacher 
need have no fear of the pupil’s mind being confused by 
a reference to less-known tongues. Indeed the book 
suffers from a neglect of Sanskrit, with which Dr. Baur 
does not seem to be acquainted. He has compiled the 
work, however, with German care and thoroughness, 
though, as is inevitable in a work of the kind, exception 
might be taken to some of his statements. 

Thus no distinction is made between primitive Aryan 
kw and k, and the two sounds are accordingly confounded 
together in Greek and Latin words. Quies, for instance, 
can have no connection with the Greek tceijim, Kaf], the 
English home, the Sanskrit 'si, but must go back to a d,f- 
ferent root. So again it is very questionable whether the 
characteristic r of the Latin passive is really the reflexive 
pronoun se. In Old Bulgarian, it is true, we have divlya 
se , divisi se, “ I admire myself,” “thou admirest thyself,” 
and in Lithuanian dyvyju-s “ I admire myself; ” but the 
Old Irish characteristic of the passive is also r, and in 
Old Irish r cannot be derived from an earlier r. 

A. H. Sayce 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

A Menograph of the Geometrid Moths or Phaloenidce of 
the United States (Tenth Report of the United States 
Geological Survey of the Territories), By A. S. 
Packard, Jun., M.D. (Washington, 1876.) 

This is without question the most valuable contribution 
to the study of the Geometrid Moths which has ever 
come under our notice. The size of the work, the paper, 
and the classification of the introductory chapters are all 
that can be desired; as for the plates they are simply 
perfect, no pains having been spared to render them 
accurate even in the most minute details. 1 

After the Introduction, a chapter is devoted to the 
History of the Family from the time of Linnaeus, a work 
demanding no little research, and which consequently 
must claim for the author the gratitude of all succeeding 
generations of lepidopterists : the only point in which we 
disagree with Dr. Packard is as regards the prominence 
which he gives to the “ Tentamen ” of Hiibner, the value 

I To tile eye of an amateur the plates would appear overcrowded, hut to 
the working entomologist this must be one of their greatest merits. 
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of which document will always be a disputed point with' 
entomologists, inasmuch as (although twice quoted by 
its author in his subsequent works) it is more than doubtful 
whether it ever was actually published. 

The succeeding chapters are devoted to the differential 
characters of the family, to structural details, habits, 
development, secondary sexual characters, origin of the 
genera and species, and mimicry; then follow concise 
descriptions of the genera and species, with comparative 
and other valuable notes, descriptions of preparatory 
stages, &c. 

It is a subject for congratulation, the importance of 
which none but the working lepidopterist can fully appre¬ 
ciate, that Dr. Packard has devoted six of the plates to 
the delineation of wing structure ; most of the generic 
errors in Mr. Walker’s lists must be attributed to his 
entire neglect of the characters offered by neuration ; 
attention to this is sometimes the only means by which 
species, otherwise wholly similar, can be distinguished. 
The structure of the thorax, although of much importance, 
can rarely be attended to, as the destruction of the speci¬ 
mens is necessary before it can be detected ; but in the 
examination of the wing-veins nothing is needed but a 
bottle of benzine, a brush, and a pocket lens, to reveal all 
that is required ■without injury to the insect. 

In conclusion we heartily congratulate Dr. Packard on 
having produced a work in every respect worthy of him¬ 
self and the Academy cf which he is an officer. 

A. G. B. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken op anonymous communications ,j 

Prof. Balfour Stewart on Meteorological Research 

It occurs to nre to make the following remarks with reference 
to Prof. Balfour Stewart’s proposal in Nature, vol. xiv. p. 388. 

I cannot see any objection either to the nominadon of the 
council which is suggested, or to its constitution, provided each 
existing society is duly represented by a member who can, when 
circumstances seem to require it, attend and vote at any meeting 
of the Council in London. I quite agree with the Professor in 
thinking that the time has now come when our country should 
resolutely grapple with the data which have accumulated in past 
years and with those that are now being obtained. It is only by 
a thorough discussion of meteorological data that the importance 
of certain principles can be detected, and the necessity for altering 
the inodes of observing can be demonstrated. 

I do not see that the appointment of the proposed council 
should interfere prejudicially with the working of the different 
societies. While it is the duty of such societies to procure the 
facts, it seems tome essential in order to secure uniformity in 
instrumental observation, without which all deductions or genera¬ 
lisations from the data may be worse than useless, that a council of 
control should be appointed in order tolay down rules forregulating 
all observers. I would not give an arbitrary power to that council 
to compel every society to adopt their views, because I have a 
great aversion to centralisation in matters of science, for in some 
cases the branches may be more in the right than the head ; but 
in the event of a society declining to comply with the rules 
issued by the council, that society should not receive Government 
aid excepting for work that is done in terms of the rules. I take 
it for granted, however, that the council would give due weight 
to the arguments which were adduced from time to time by the 
representatives of the different societies. I am further of opinion 
that the different bodies should not only be allowed but encou¬ 
raged by Government aid to prosecute independently in their own 
■way, any special subject which they may choose to take up. 

I hold so very strongly the absolute necessity of uniformity in 
instrumental observation, That I should be disposed to recommend 
each society to adopt almost any change in the forms of instru¬ 
ments, in the kind of exposure, in the hours of observation, in 
the form of protecting boxes, or in any other matter which might 
be recommended by the proposed council, provided such 


changes were practicable, and were agreed to once for all by the 
Other soe’eties in this country, and by foreign nations. 

I think it right to add that I am only stating my own indivi¬ 
dual convictions, and do not in any way profess to represent the 
opinions of the Council of the Society of which I am the hono¬ 
rary secretary, although I have no reason to suppose that they 
would take a different view. Thomas Stevenson 

Edinburgh, November 18 


Ocean Currents 

In the report published in Nature (vol. xiv., p. 492) of an 
address given at the Glasgow meeting of the British Association, 
September 11, by Sir C. Wyville Thomson, and revised by the 
author, the following passage occurs :— 

“We have come to the conclusion that this great mass of 
water is moving from the Southern Sea, and there seems to me 
to be very little doubt—although this matter will be required to 
be gone into carefully—that the reason why this water is moving 
from the Southern Sea in a body in this way, is that there is a 
greater amount of evaporation in. the North Atlantic and over 
the northern hemisphere generally, than there is of precipitation, 
whereas it seems almost obvious that in the southern hemisphere 
in the huge band of barometric low pressure round the south 
pole, the precipitation is in excess of the evaporation." 

Now I quite feel that I am guilty of very great presumption 
in challenging in any way the theories of so great an authority 
as Sir C. W. Thomson, and my only excuse for the remarks I 
am about to make is that there are some points that I and many 
other seamen would like to have cleared up before we entertain 
such an hypothesis. 

1. Have the investigations of the Challenger sufficiently proved 
that there is no compensating or return current from the North 
Atlantic to the South Atlantic Ocean? Especially, is it quite 
certain that a stream of water from the Arctic regions does not 
set southerly along the West Coast of Africa, i.e., south of the 
equator ? 

2. Allowing that the precipitation in the Antarctic regions is 
greatly in excess of that in the Arctic regions, is the precipita¬ 
tion in the north torrid and north temperate zones less than the 
precipitation in the south torrid and south temperate zones? 

3. Looking to the much larger distribution of land in the 
northern hemisphere, is it likely that the evaporation there is in 
excess of the evaporation in the southern hemisphere ? 

4. Even supposing the evaporation in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere to be in excess of that in the southern hemisphere, can 
it be shown that this vapour is carried to the Antarctic regions 
for condensation, or can ihe excess of precipitation in the Ant¬ 
arctic regions be accounted for in a more probable manner ? 

In answer to the first question I can only say that I am not 
able to gather from the reports of the ocean soundings and tem¬ 
peratures of H.M.S. Challenger, published by the Admiralty, 1 
that it has been at all proved that there is no compensating 
stream of Arctic or other water. 

In answer to the second question, I have never heard it dis¬ 
puted, and my experience as a seaman leads me to doubt the 
possibility of reasonably disputing, that the rainfall in the north 
temperate and north torrid zones is not only not less, but that it 
is far in excess of the rainiall in the south torrid and south tem¬ 
perate zones. Maury (and no matter to what extent we may 
differ from his theories, we must give due weight to his data) 
says that the total amount of rain in the north temperate zone is 
half as much again as in the south temperate zone. 

With reference to the third question, whether the evaporation 
in the northern hemisphere is in excess of that in the southern 
hemisphere, I think the onus of proof rests with those who 
start the theory, but in my present state of ignorance oil this 
subject I must confess that it is to my mind quite inconceivable. 
There are, with few exceptions, no large rivers in the southern 
hemisphere, and surely the discharge into the sea of the large 
rivers in the northern hemisphere must be regarded as the return 
to the ocean of the excess o! precipitation over evaporation in the 
regions which they drain. 

There remains the fourth question, and before trying to answer 
this I should like briefly to state what I think is the general or 
accepted belief up to the present time with reference to atmo¬ 
spheric currents or circulation. The trade winds are supposed 
to be currents from the poles which, starting from the Polar 

I Plate VI. Report No. 7 would appear to indicate that Arctic water does 
cross the equator. 
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